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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Located in the Music Centre of America, 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21, 1922 


The Free Privileges 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


ffers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Dramatic Department 


Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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TRUST 
COMPANY 
45 Milk Street 
BRANCH OFFICES 
115 Summer St., Boston 


Uphams Corner Fields Corner 
Hyde Park Roslindale 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - $2,000,000 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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S. S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Just as good as the 


OLD GRIST MILL 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice :-——We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


. or IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog ? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island,N.Y. $1.00. 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


‘SAWTER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


SE. R’ 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 


REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


109 Concord Street 


NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Endorsed by Leading Educators Everywhere 
Do You Wish to Teach 
Humane Education 
in the Schools ? 
If so, Write Today for 
‘“‘The Teacher’s Helper 
in Humane Education’’ 
By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
32 pp.,10c. Special prices for large quantities 
American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Cuticura Stops 
Itching and 
Saves the Hair 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 3. 
1Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston. 


Have You Seen the NEW HUMANE FILM Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 


summons the populace to right his wrongs? 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for terms 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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WHEN all the women’s organizations get to 
work with their votes on some of the questions 
now before the country, the politicians will 
have to reckon with a new force in the nation’s 
affairs. 


THE United States census, 1920, gives 
19,767,161 horses on farms of the country, 
and 5,432,391 mules. How does this com- 
pare with the 1910 census? It shows an in- 
crease in horses of 546,823, and in mules of 
1.331.879. 


ISN’T it about time for the sun to go down 
upon the day of hate? Does Christianity 
mean anything to us, or may we scorn its 
teachings and still profess it? Why not be 
honest with ourselves and if we insist on hating 
call ourselves pagans? 


WE are told that of the $67,000,000,000 we 
have spent as a nation in the course of our 
history, $58, 000,000,000 has been for war 
and preparing for war. Somebody might 
suggest a fitting adjective to tell the kind of 
fools we are; but we are probably no worse 
than other nations. 


IT was Deschanel, recently president of the 
French Republic, who said in connection with 
Gambetta, “Yes, it is with the heart great 
things are done. The older we get, the more 
inclined we are to put goodness first, then 
rg sense, then talent, and intellect last 
a 


IN spite of the Washington Conference to 
lighten our financial burdens by reduction of 
navies, certain statisticians are affirming that 
whereas the cost of our navy in 1914 amounted 
to $141,000,000, in 1923 the figures will mount 
up to more than $400,000,000. Who will 
estimate what they would have been without 
the Conference? 

GEORGE OBERHOLTZER, a master- 
truckman of Philadelphia, said at a meeting 
held in that city, May 10, 1922, “Three 
years ago I had 23 motor trucks and no 
horses, now I have 46 horses’ and only five 
ae and am ready to dispose of these 

ve. 


NOW THAT YOU KNOW IT 


Ignorance may excuse much. If I do 
not know that my neighbor’s ox or ass has 
fallen into a pit, I may not be blamed for 
what it suffers. But when I do know it, 
when someone hammers at my door, tells 
me the story, describes the suffering, then 
to sit in peace and let the cry of pain go 
unheeded is unmistakable proclamation of 
the kind of man I am. Readers of this 
magazine cannot plead ignorance of what 
is daily endured by the more than a hun- 
dred million of our food animals in the 
shambles of the land. It has been told 
them over and over again. The picture 
has been painted and held before their 
eyes, a sad and pitiful picture. Lurid as 
the colors may have been, they have not 
exaggerated the facts. What have you 
done about it, readers of this magazine? 
Many have sent in their word of distress 
at the knowledge of the situation, and with 
this word their contribution toward the 
campaign of advertising and propaganda 
against this “Great Cruel “Send us 
the story to give to our friends,” they have 
said, and thousands of copies of what was 
seen in one great abattoir have gone out 
into nearly every State of the Union. But 
these have been the exception. Dear 
friends, we are still waiting to hear from 
you. We want to call public attention to 
this “Great Cruelty’ in every leading 
journal in the land. 


THE AMERICAN LYNCHER 


O far as we can learn, the appalling crimes 
committed by the lynchers in this country 

are committed not by men of foreign birth or 
extraction, but by men wholly of American 
origin and boasting their lineage from Ameri- 
can citizens. The deeds of which these 
savages are guilty are often so horrible that 
one dare not describe them in print. To drag 
their victims through the streets till the life 
has been pounded out of them, to saturate 
them with oil and burn them at the stake— 
these are some of the minor cruelties inflicted 
upon American citizens by their sub-brutal 
fellows. Every one of these mob-tortured 
men the Government of the United States 
has the right to call to the defense of the 
nation’s flag. Every one of them, therefore, 


should be guaranteed his rights as an American 
citizen by the Federal Government. If 
Congress fails to pass the anti-lynching bill, 
we all become participes criminis in this 
shameful evil that disgraces the nation. 


“NO MORE WAR” DAY? 


N Germany last year 500,000 men and 

women observed July 31, the anniversary 
of the declaration of war, in a great demon- 
stration under the slogan “No More War.” 
This year England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Portugal and Switzerland are preparing 
to celebrate July 29 under the same slogan. 
Why shouldn’t the United States join in the 
procession? 


TRAINED ANIMAL INVESTIGATION 
BY BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
Copyright, 1922, New York World 
Special Cable to the Boston Globe 

HE committee of the House of Commons 
which has probed into the methods 
employed in the training of performing ani- 
mals makes the following recommendations: 

First, the appointment of a committee of 
supervision to watch the training and per- 
formances of trained animals. 

Second, the registration of all animal train- 
ers and places of training. 

Third, the right of access of local officials, 
police and officers of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to training 
quarters and performances at all times, with- 
out previous notices. 

Fourth, the right of the committee of super- 
vision to prohibit the performance of animals 
trained abroad, if it believes they were trained 
cruelly. 

Fifth, the prohibition of training and per- 
formances by chimpanzees, and all anthro- 
poid apes. 

Sixth, the giving of special attention by the 
committee of supervision to the training and 
performances of lions, tigers, leopards and 
hyenas. 

Seventh, the prohibition of the use of me- 
chanical and other appliances in animal con- 
jurinyg tricks, involving cruelty. 

Eighth, the revision and increasing of the 
penalties for cruelty. 
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ANIMALS 


TRAINING OF ANIMALS A CRUEL BUSINESS 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE WOULD STOP DANGEROUS AND NON-EDUCATIVE ACTS 


F you never happened to see this 
magazine before, you may not know 
what the Jack London Club is. It’s a 
society with no officers and no dues. It 
was started, primarily, because of Jack 
London’s disclosures of the cruelties 
behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. More 
than a quarter of a million persons have 
become members of this club. They 
constitute a force which the animal 
training clique are now regarding with 
apprehension. Walking out from ani- 
mal performances or refraining from 
patronizing such shows will mean a 
great reduction of cruelty to animals. 
To join this Club all you have to do 
is to agree to do the one thing that 
London says will finally banish these 
performances from the stage, riz.: get 
up and go out of the theater during that 
part of the program. Will you do it? 
If so, please send us your name. 


Cruelty in Pictures—A Letter 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

The work that your society and your maga- 
zine have done in behalf of “‘trained’’ animals 
is effectual. I am wondering if any attempt 
is being made to stop the cruelties committed 
in the making of the moving pictures. The 
producers will go to any amount of cruelty 
to get a picture, for example, the western 
scenes, where the horses are made to race 
over wild country—up and down fearful hills 
—then suddenly jerked to a dead stop. 

One day while visiting a moving picture 
plant near Los Angeles a horse was made to 
dash through a large glass window. It took 
hours before he could be forced to do this, 
and finally was badly cut—but no one cared 
—they had registered the thrill. 

Very truly yours, 
An AntmaL LovER 


Bankrupt Bull-Fighters 


Bull-fighting, real or burlesque, has no place 
among sporting events in the U. S. A. One 
Charlot Molina, heading a troupe of Spanish 
bull-fighters, so-called, attempted to stage a 
fight in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
and was very promptly frustrated. The same 
outfit turned up recently in Kansas City and 
advertised an exhibition. It did not take 
place. Molina and his whole retinue came to 
grief. Mrs. Clara Allen, head of the Open 
Door for Little Animals, protested against the 
show to Mayor Cromwell, who refused to 
permit any bull-fighting. Molina was heavily 
in debt. He abandoned his bulls and made a 
hasty exit from the city. 


Says the “‘ Nation and the Athenzum”’: 
The actual training of animals for the stage 
is only the fiery part of their ordeal. On the 
one side there is the performance—the routine 
of imbecilities which is the goal of their tor- 
ments, the mental disgrace of their audience, 
-and their own unremitting strain, bewilder- 
“ment, and constant terror of the consequences 
of failure in feats even more unnatural to them 
than bounding on all fours and eating and 


HAPLESS CHIMPANZEES IN “PRISON STRIPES” 


drinking without hands is to men and women. 
The psychological rack of satisfying their 
trainers up to a compulsory pitch beyond the 
orbit of their natural intelligence is on its own 
plane as severe as the physical martyrdom 
endured to achieve it. On the other side, 
the conditions of stage traveling and accom- 
modation make it inevitable that they should 
be confined in boxes, packing cases, and cages, 
cramped very often to their own lengths, 
where they lie from rehearsal to rehearsal or 
performance to performance in darkness and 
damp, and without respite, exercise, variety, 
or interest of any kind. As animals are often 
trained through starvation, a refinement of 
pain is distilled from the hours of listless wait- 
ing. There are people with heads even softer 
than their hearts, who maintain an analogy 
between the tricksiness of their own pet 
creatures and the vulgar grotesqueries of per- 
forming animals. They forget that the latter 
are professionals, machines for extracting 
money for mountebanks; that their antics are 
compulsory; that they must not on any 
account fail; that speed and efficiency must 
go together, and force and terror are the only 
agents that will make them. A performing 
animal that is not drilled down to the final 
obedience of mechanical response is a contra- 
diction in terms. One marvels at the mag- 
nanimity of these miserable beasts—that they 
so seldom turn and rend their persecutors— 
until one sees it is not that, but the last abase- 
ment of craven terror. It takes some terror- 
ism to make an elephant groan like a man in 
anguish, a bear shut its eyes and cover up its 
face, and a tiger whimper. 

It is a grim thought that civilized human 
beings should behave like savages in their 
darker religious rites in order to make animals 
behave like lunatics. It is grimmer that there 
is method in the madness, and system in the 
savagery. 


Read ‘‘ Michael Brother of Jerry’; price, 
75c. American Humane Education Society. 


LISTEN 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 


LISTEN, all you who pleasure gain 

At this expense—dumb creatures’ pain, 
Watching with laughter, shrill or hoarse, 
Tricks which they learned by torture’s force. 
Trick animal shows, could you but see, 
Train not by mere cajolery. 

Could you but gaze at means employed, 
What crowds would soon these scenes avoid! 
Could you but see them as they are— 
Choke-collar, club, and iron bar, 

The braided whip, hot irons and wires 
That cut and burn like hell’s own fires; 
The fear, the wild hysteria, 

Under the trainer’s brutal law! 


*Tis yours to say emphatic “No, 
Where cruelty is I will not go.” 

The obsequious trainer then will meet 
An audience room of empty seats, 
Finding earth’s appetite is lost 

For pleasures at such painful cost. 


PROVING JACK LONDON’S WORDS 
VIRGINIA W. SARGENT 


OR the second time, contrary to my 
scruples, I went to the circus. But I 
had a reason, as had also my friend. for we 
came for “material.” and we secured plenty 
of it. Also we intended in some way to doa 
little missionary work if opportunity offered, 
with the aid of our leaflets entitled, “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” 

The program had commenced. 

From that time on for two hours or more, 
with a few interspersions, the little low wagons 
dumped their passengers into the steel inclos- 
ures; then we heard the constant cracks of the 
long, snake whips and observed the deft uses 
of the iron forks and prods, as lions, tigers, 
and leopards were forced to pose on pedestals, 
leap, climb and see-saw, and bears compelled 
to trundle baby carriages, ride bicycles, and 
skate on rollers. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Not for a moment were the men and women, 
who drove them around, without their weap- 
ons of defense as they exhibited their widely- 
advertised “‘power” over the jungle beasts, 
whose very attitudes spelled the hate in their 
hearts, and the helpless defiance toward their 
tormentors. 

While these weapons were not needed for 
protection against the ball-tossing seals, the 
lumbersome elephants (all save one minus 
tusks), lying down or rearing at command, 
the galloping, dancing horses, or the dogs of 
all kinds doing all sorts of difficult, unnatural, 
and painful things, yet we were aware of 
other forms of persuaders, which though per- 
haps milder in form, were sufficient to keep 
the performers keyed up to do their unnatural 
utmost. 

Finally the last bucking broncho had gal- 
loped and plunged out of the ring, and the 
show was over. The thoughtless crowd which 
had had its fill of amusement from the more 
or less degrading acrobatic gyrations and 
animal sufferance passed out, stupidly peering 
en route into the lined-up cages, whose life 
prisoners, after giving them their money’s 
worth, were “resting” and awaiting the next 
midnight journey and twice-a-day program 
in another city. 

Every cent of the cost of seeing the affair 
we begrudged, except on the grounds that we 
ourselves had seen and heard, and we knew 
that Jack London exaggerated not a word 
when he said that in trained animal acts 
cruelty reached its perfect flower. 


A BULL-FIGHT flamboyantly advertised 
to take place in April at Cannes, France, was 
canceled at a late moment. Advertisements 
in the Morning Post and continental editions 
of the Daily Mail and New York Herald, au- 
thorized by the Royal S. P. C. A., and appeal- 
ing to English and American visitors to ab- 
stain from attending any such affair, were 
effectual. Anticipating a boycott after sens- 
ing such strong opposition to the bull-fight, 
- Mayor of Cannes withdrew his sanction 
or it. 


ANIMAL tricks in stage circuses which 
involve serious risk to the animal with no 
educational value would be stopped by the 
proposals of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Performing Animals, which for 
many months have been investigating charges 
of cruelty to animals in their tricks and 
training. 


WHEN any sort of team is stuck—man-team 
or mule-team—it’s much more creditable to 
put your shoulder to the wheel and push than 
to stand on the curbing and criticize the 
driver, and tell him how much better you 
would have done if vou had had his job. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


N Charleston, S. C., during Be Kind to 

Animals Week, hundreds of drivers had 
their horses decorated with either natural or 
artificial flowers. In that city, during Be 
Kind to Animals Week, large pennants, two 
and a half by five feet, with the words, “This 
is Be Kind to Animals Week Throughout 
the United States,” were conspicuously dis- 
played on many public buildings, and the 
small Be Kind to Animals pins were worn 
by people in all walks of life, from the banker 
and the physician to the newsboys. 


“JERRY,” A MORGAN SADDLE HORSE AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE 


THE MOSSY WOODEN WATERING- 
TROUGH 
STELLA ELIZABETH ADAMS 


THERE'S a mossy wooden watering-trough 
All in the restful shade, 
Where soil is soft and moist and wet 
Within a sheltered glade, 
And where a happy little brook 
Spends all the gladsome day, 
A-dancing and a-playing 
The stones along its way. 


And down the road a dusty horse 
Turns in the restful shade, 
And drinks there from the watering-trough 
For thirsty horses made. 
He shakes his happy, quivering sides, 
The trough he tries to drain, 
While little breezes play about 
And fret his silky mane. 


Oh! in the many years to come, 
Where you are standing now, 

May some descendant watering-trough 
A thirsty horse allow 

A cool, refreshing, sparkling drink 
Beneath a shading bough, 

And make him feel that life is good 
And men are kind, somehow. 


THE Talmud, a book second to the Bible in 
the respect that much is said of it while little 
is known, commands that no man sit down to 
eat before his animal is cared for. 


A GOOD TEXT 


E thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks, and look well to thy herds.— 
Prov. 27: 23. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 


marked with the names of the donors. 


A MORGAN’S GREAT RECORD 


ERRY,” whose picture on this page was 
taken when he was twenty-five years old, 
was laid away recently at the ripe equine age 
of thirty-six. To know the history of this 
horse is to know and appreciate the matchless 
qualities of the Morgan, for Jerry came of 
pure-blooded Morgan stock. 

This worthy scion of the great Justin Mor- 
gan was a saddle horse who could strike any 
gait that made for the comfort or pleasure of 
his rider. During his mature years, which 
spanned a quarter century, he was ridden by 
his owner, E. D. Sargent of Hubbardston, 
Mass., many miles daily. 

“For many years,” says Mr. Sargent, “it 
was my habit to ride Jerry ten or fifteen miles 
every morning before breakfast and then at 
night wind up with twenty to as high as fifty 
miles more. These rides were not confined to 
fair weather or good roads.” 

When Jerry was seventeen years old Mr. 
Sargent made a horseback journey through 
northern New England, and across the line 
into Canada, covering more than one thou- 
sand miles. On the last day of the trip Jerry 
traveled ninety-two miles, and was as fresh 
at the finish as at the start. It is doubtful 
if any other horse in New England ever made 
a greater record for mileage than Jerry. 

Close observers and discerning judges of 
horseflesh recognized the superior qualities of 
this typical Morgan. In the towns of Worces- 
ter County Jerry headed scores of parades, 
pageants, and processions. He stepped 
smartly; he caught the spirit of the occasion; 
he assumed the gait and executed the evolu- 
tions with all the grace and pride of a great 
leader. 

Jerry was true to his blood and breeding. 
His record reads in many respects like that 
of the famous “founder of his race.” He 
embodied and exemplified the traits and 
characteristics that command recognition 
and admiration from those who know what 
true greatness is in a horse. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“LADDIE,” WELL-KNOWN SETTER OF CUBA, NEW 


YORK 


Who saved his master, J. F. Olive, from drowning when he 
plunged through the thin ice on Cuba Lake last January. 
Laddie is an adept at marketing, and when Mr. Olive was 
postmaster at Cuba the dog used to do his banking. Laddie, 
who will take a note to his master anywhere, was taught to 
fetch the family cat by carrying her between his big but 
kindly jaws. Mr. Olive says of him: “He knows more than 
a lot of people, and is a great deal better natured.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND HIS DOG 
MRS. D. F. VAN STEINBURG 


MONG the great and conscientious men 
who thought it worth while to bestow 
attachment upon animals was the late Arch- 
bishop Benson, Metropolitan and Primate of 
all England. In the midst of his bright and 
useful life, given largely to unaffected sim- 
plicity, he always found time to show forth 
rare qualities of heart towards everything 
which concerned life. It was his great delight 
to study animals—especially dogs—which 
he did by leisurely methods, illustrating the 
strength, power, beauty, in expression, and 
their usefulness. 

The Archbishop spent much time in the 
open, wrapped in nature, always accompanied 
by his favorite collie. His son, Mr. A. C. 
Benson, has told us of “Watch” as being a 
church-going dog, always attending matins 
and evensong in chapel, where he had a rug 
of his own under one of the windows. He 
says: ““My father was reading the lesson one 
morning in which occurred the word ‘‘watch” 
several times. The dog, who had been peace- 
fully sleeping, became restless when the 
Archbishop ended with the words: ‘And 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch,’ 
in an imperious voice; a great scratching and 
scuffling followed, and ‘Watch’ emerged from 
his place, walking slowly and steadily to the 
door of his master’s stall, his loving gaze 
fixed on his master’s face, thus fulfilling within 
his limits of comprehension the command.” 

The Archbishop was at all times filled with 
a sense of longing as he looked into the beau- 
tiful eyes of Watch, and was often heard to 
say: “O Watch! I wish I knew, I wish you 
could tell me what you are.” And this one 
instance touched him as nothing else had ever 
done. 

Following this incident Watch had a short 
sickness, during which he was tenderly cared 
for and taken to his accustomed place for 
matins whenever his master was present, 
where he listened to the voice he so loved and 
to the melodies from the choir. 

The Rev. Montague Fowler, chaplain to 
the Archbishop, tells us that in Addiagton 
Park a little stone marks the grave of Watch, 
on which the Archbishop had placed the 


epitaph, Esne Vigil, to express, 
so Mrs. Benson tells us, what 
was so constantly in his mind 
—the impossibility of thinking 
that such intelligence and such 
love could perish at death: 
“Art thou Watch? Dost 
thou exist still?” 


THE “SPORT” OF 
HUNTING 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


AST December, in the win- 
dows of a large restaurant 
in my city, there were dis- 
played the limp bodies of two 
fine deer. They were decorated 
with evergreens (an insult to 
Nature) and a large placard in 
the window gave the name of 
the sportsman who shot them. 
I was not very favorably 
impressed by the sight, but it 
set me thinking. How long 
must the creatures of the for- 
est be slaughtered and ravaged 
by the cunning hand of man? 
It seems that prehistoric cave-man instinct 
to kill and plunder will never be extinguished. 
In the early and undeveloped periods of the 
world our aboriginal predecessors were com- 
pelled to obtain their food and living com- 
modities in the forest. But in these modern 
days of invention and civilization there is 
absolutely no reason for the so-called “‘sport”’ 
of hunting. Such lawlessness in Nature’s 
domains is certainly unworthy of the name, 
sport. 

It is with a feeling of mingled dread and dis- 
gust every year that I read when the game 
season opens. It is a pity that a civilized 
nation like our own should allow such a bloody 
pastime. There should be no game laws. 
By this I mean that no state in the entire 
American union should grant a permit for the 
purpose of hunting, or rather, despoiling the 
life of the woods by maiming some animals 
and half killing others. The toll of human 
life which is sacrificed every hunting season 
is enough reason for the abolition of the pas- 
time. Last fall I observed in the newspapers 
that in a single twenty-four hours of hunting 
there were an appalling number of human 
lives lost by guns accidentally discharged and 
sportsmen accidentally shooting one another. 
Life is too precious to actually throw it away 
so carelessly. And it does not seem right to 
rob harmless animals of their privilege to 
live. Surely it is no sport to fire at such 
beautiful creatures as the deer, an animal 
that will soon be extinct if some 
states continue to permit hunting in 
their forests. But extinction might 
be a benefit; not only to the defense- 
less animals whose sufferings will 
then be over, but for those humani- 
tarians who object to hunting, trap- 
ping, and snaring the creatures of 
God’s own making. 


A PLEA FOR THE HORSE 
| ett horse will work better 


and longer if given three ample 
meals daily; plenty of pure water; 
proper shoes, sharpened in slippery 
weather; a stall 6 x 9, or enough room 
to lie down; a fly net in summer; - 
two weeks’ vacation each year. 


OLD BILL TESTIFIES 


D. H. TALMADGE 

COURT of justice was in session in the 

hills of the West Coast country one 
hot afternoon in July. Flies droned about 
the bench, and the justice, who in his private 
capacity was the village blacksmith, brushed 
the insects good-naturedly from his bald head 
in the intervals between naps. The other 
functionaries of the court—the village con- 
stable and a young man from the general 
store, who had been drafted to keep a record 
of the proceedings, frankly dozed. The court 
room was the blacksmith shop. The black- 
smith sat in a chair set upon a box. The 
reporter occupied a stool, his book on his 
knees. The constable straddled a nail keg, 
his back to the dingy wall. Several private 
citizens, called to the scene by the unwonted 
prospect of a trial, stood about or sprawled 
in the shade of the trees in the street. Two 
chairs stood before the bench. Presently a 
man and a young girl appeared in the big 
doorway, and the court bustled into action. 

“Howdy, Jim,” called the justice, cordially. 
“Howdy, Maggie. Sit down. Hot, huh?’ 

The man mumbled an unintelligible re- 
sponse and sat down, mopping his face with 
his shirt sleeve. The girl, a half frightened 
smile upon her face, courtesied. 

The court was called to order. The charge 
against the man was read. : 

“Jim,” said the justice, “you’ve heard the 
charge against you. What have you got to 
say for yourself?” 

“Only this’—the man rose to his feet and 
cast a scowling look about him—‘“‘the whole 
thing’s a trumped-up lie. It’s spite work on 
the part of somebody, that’s what it is.” 

“Then, I reckon, you plead not guilty.” 

“T surely do.” 

“Allright. The complaint says you abused 
your horse—licked him—worked him without 
water—let him stand hitched to a plow in the 
field for two hours while you snoozed in the 
shade. *Taint so, huh?” 

“Taint” so.” 

“Never licked him, huh?” 

enough to hurt him.” 

The court pondered. ‘‘Did you drive old 
Bill in today, Jim?” 

“Tied outside, is he?” 

“Ves,” 

“Henry,”’—to the constable—“‘bring in the 
witness. Drive him right in, buggy andfall.” 

Old Bill, meager of flesh and sightless of one 
eye, was presently in court. He stood in an 
attitude of dejection, half-heartedly switching 
flies with his tail. 


HUMANE NET AND LEG COVERINGS 


Used on his horse, by Charles Fritz, a peddler of fruits and 
vegetables in the fashionable district of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The justice suddenly addressed the girl. 
“Maggie, do you like horses?” 

The girl glanced timidly at her father, then 
nodded. 

“Does your mother like ’em?”’ 

Again she nodded. 

“Where is your mother today?” 

“At home.” 

“What doing?” 

“Washing.” 

“Tub?” 

“No, a machine.” 

“Heard you had one. What did your pa say 
when he took the machine home to your ma?” 

The child hesitated and looked at her 
father, who stared doggedly at the floor. 

“He said—he said the merciful man is merci- 
ful to his b-beast.” 

“Hm-m—heard he said it.” The justice 
drew an apple from his pocket and tossed it 
to the girl. “Give that to old Bill, Maggie.” 

The girl obeyed. After the apple was dis- 
posed of, the horse nibbled affectionately at 
her shoulder, and she patted him on the neck. 

“Sit down, Maggie.” Another apple was 
brought forth. “Jim, give this to old Bill.” 

The man did not move. 

“Jim,” thundered the court, “give this to 
your horse.” 

The man stood up sullenly, snatched the 
apple and held it toward the animal. The 
horse’s ears flattened instantly, and he hacked 
away. Finally, the apple being forced into 
his mouth, he mumbled it with his lips and 
let the pieces fall to the floor. 

“Sit down, Jim. You're guilty. Old Bill’s 
testimony ’s about as conclusive as any I ever 
saw. For good honest testimony, give me a 
horse! What you got to say before the court 
pronounces judgment on you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Good enough. In your place, I wouldn’t 
either. I’m going to fine you, Jim—can’t 
help it. But I ain’t going to compel you to 
pay the fine—till next time, and I’m thinking 
there won’t be any next time. That was a 
beautiful sentiment you uttered when you 
took the washing machine home, but it wasn’t 
placed quite proper. I ain’t saying you didn’t 
intend it ail right, and that it don’t do you 
credit. It does. But ain’t you a bit mixed, 
Jim? You didn’t mean that your wife was a 
beast, did you?” 

“°Course not; I knew you didn’t. But, 
Jim, old Bill is a beast, and that sentiment 
of yours meets his case fine. He’s a good old 
horse. I ought to know, for I’ve shod him 
the last ten years. This court’s going to 
watch over the old fellow from this on. You 
know, I’ve got a sort of a—a sort of a what 
ie might call a proprietary interest in him, 
and—” 

“Tm going to pay you sometime.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Jim. Give the 
old horse a fair shake, and you'll find money 
will come in more plentiful. Now you and 
Maggie drive home and help mother with the 
washing. Court’s adjourned.” 

_ The man and the girl stood up. The jus- 
tice stepped down from the bench, and, plac- 
ing a brawny arm about the girl, patted the 
man on the shoulder. 

“Let Maggie boss the old horse, Jim,” he 
whispered. 

The man raised his face. “All right,” he 
said. It sounded like a growl, but his eyes, 
as they shifted to his little daughter, suddenly 
filled with tears. 


THE SPRINGBOK 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


O HAVE you heard of the springbok, 
That prudent African gazelle, 

Who shuns the footholds of the rock 
Uniless he sees them well. 


O rarely is this antelope 
Caught unaware, as unafraid 
He jumps across the sandy slope 
Where Kaffirs traps are laid. 


And all the velvet baby boks, 
Whose eyes are drowsed by happy sleep, 
Leave not their lair ’mid shelt’ring rocks, 
Till they have learned to leap. 


Now what a lovely world would be, 
If we might peacefully ignore 
The cares that seldom leave us free, 
The troubles we so oft deplore! 


There are, who, with superior air, 
Set traps for folks instead of aid them, 
But all who know such traps are there 
Might gracefully evade them. 


POWER OF SIGHT IN ANIMALS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HE two familiar expressions, “An eagle’s 
eye” and “Blind as a bat,” just about 
sum up the average person’s knowledge of 
the sense of sight in animals. The popular 
impression is that all large, dangerous ani- 
mals of the jungle have powerful eyes; but, 
in fact, many are decidedly weak in sight. 
The elephant has poor eyes, and relies on 
his other senses, mostly on smell, to compen- 
sate for this. Also the rhinoceros sees but a 
short distance, and depends on his sense of 
smell, even in charging an enemy. The 
buffalo has good eyes, but those of the bear 
are so poor that when a little confused he will 
run directly over the hunter he is trying to 
avoid. Bears’ eyes are dramatically described 


FLOAT IN THE PAGEANT AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A good publicity suggestion for Humane Societies 


as “red rimmed and savage,”’ but bears, ordi- 
narily, are not quarrelsome, and prefer to 
use their eyes in retreat. 

The power of the eagle’s eyes is proverbial, 
but the hawk’s are nearly as remarkable. All 
birds that are speedy travelers have fine 
sight—a provision of nature to prevent their 
collision with objects. Even night fliers, 
such as thrushes, warblers, vireos, etc., see 
well, as is proved by their going to any place 
they choose. The fact that they often fly 
against lighthouses and are killed is no proof 
that they do not see, but indicates that the 
light confuses them, and as they near it, blinds 
them to the house itself. You and I can see 
an automobile several yards away, even on a 
dark night, but if the headlights are on and 
extremely bright, we may see only the light 
as the machine bears down on us. Moths fly 
into a candle flame because of confusion; their 
sight is strong enough to avoid the collision, 
but when the flame blinds them to everything 
else, they become panic-stricken and dash 
straight for it. Even game birds sometimes 
act as though blind; a covey of partridges, 
if flushed near the sea, will sometimes fly out 
and alight on the waves. They can swim but 
little and are generally drowned by this act, 
which ordinarily they would assiduously 
avoid. The gun’s report excites them beyond 
self-control. 

I think we would be safe in saying that, on 
an average, birds see one hundred times better 
than man. By watching each other’s actions 
birds will go a hundred miles to a carcass; 
and under favorable atmospheric conditions 
a bird can see a worm on freshly-ploughed 
ground at a distance of three hundred feet. 

The bee, though the strength of its sight is 
not remarkable, has a wonderful ocular equip- 
ment—five eyes, a cluster of three on top of its 
head, and one on each side. Zoologists say 
that the compound eye on top is so made as 
to be specially adapted for detecting moving 
objects; and this seems reasonable, as the 
bee has many enemies that fly above it. ° 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR DOG 


HERE is no more reason why one should 

allow his dog to become a nuisance to 
his neighbors than that he shouid permit his 
cattle or his swine to annoy them and injure 
their property. If my dog, or dogs, are 
turned loose day and night and overrun my 
neighbor’s premises, trampling down his gar- 
den and flower-beds or defiling his piazzas and 
sidewalks, surely my neighbor has just cause 
for complaint. If we love our dogs, we owe 
it to them to save them from the enmity of 
those whose property they might injure. 
Build a good wire fence around as large an 
enclosure as you can plan for, and so, while 
giving freedom and exercise to your dog, 
keep him from winning the hostility of your 
neighbors. 


A FINE SERVICE 


UR representative, Mrs. Jennie R. Nich- 
ols, of Tacoma, Wash., who is also 
_deeply interested in the work of the Mothers 
‘and Parent-Teacher Association, wrote and 
secured the passage of resolutions against 
wild west and trained-animal exhibitions at 
the meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association 
recently held in Tacoma. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
ROM Woolwich, Maine, comes this story 
of devotion: While relatives were search- 
ing for Miss Juanita H. Wright, seventy-five 
years old, her three-year-old collie dog, drip- 
ping wet, appeared on the scene. 

The dog, who had been an almost con- 
stant companion of the woman, led the 
searchers to an ice pond nearby, where the 
body of his mistress was found in shallow 
water. It was evident from tracks on the 
shore that the collie had tried to pull her from 
the pond. Miss Wright had been in poor 
health. 


THE advertisement ran: “A lady, in delicate 
health, wishes to meet with a useful com- 
panion. She must be domesticated, musical, 
early riser, amiable, of good appearance, and 
have some experience in nursing. Total 
abstainer preferred. Comfortable home. No 
salary.” 

Shortly afterwards this estimable lady 
received a parcel bearing the familiar inscrip- 
tion, “This side up with care.” It contained 
a meek-looking tabby cat. 


DOESN’T THIS APPEAL TO YOU? 


Now is the time we greatly appreciate 
contributions toward the work of giving 
tired and worn horses rest and comfort at 
our vacation farm. Green pastures, run- 
ning water, plenty of shade—think what 
this means to many a horse who has never 
been halter-free since life’s work began, 
ten, twenty years ago! 

And then our summer watering on the 
streets of Boston where there are no open 
fountains. During the past ten years we 
have watered at our several stations and by 
our traveling watering cart, 2,129,321 horses. 
This work has averaged over twenty dollars 
a day during the hot summer weeks. How 
better can we add to the joy of our own va- 
cation than by the knowledge that we have 
lifted the load for a little from some weary 
four-footed toiler and made the road a 
little less hard? 


DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS BY GAS 


ANY of our readers have been disturbed 

by newspaper reports that the United 
States Department of Agriculture was about 
to seek the destruction of vast swarms of red- 
winged blackbirds by poison gas. A letter to 
the chief of the department brings us an answer 
which we summarize as briefly as possible: 
“As a matter of fact, the Biological Survey 
is just taking up the possibility of the use of 
poison gas to destroy rats and other burrowing 
rodents, not by a widely-spread deluge of 
the territory by gas, but by a possible appli- 
cation of it to the individual holes. There 
has been no intention to use poison gas on a 
wholesale scale for the destruction of injuri- 
ous birds. You may rest assured that no use 
will be made of poison gas or any other de- 
structive method whereby our useful species 
of birds or mammals will be in danger. The 
matter is wholly in the stage of investigation, 
with a considerable possibility that nothing 
of practical value will be obtained. In the 
Imperial Valley vast flocks of the red-winged 
blackbirds visit grain fields, absolutely de- 
stroying the ripening crops. The birds have 
increased to such an extent that they have 
already destroyed entire crops, and unless 
some definite check can be put upon them, 
they may develop into an exceedingly serious 
problem for the farmers of that region.” 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


COPY of our film by this name was sold 

to the Humane Educational League of 
San Diego, California. This is the report we 
hear of it: The film is in great demand. The 
school principals are delighted with it. Up- 
wards of 1,200 pupils saw it yesterday at the 
Lincoln School. The annual meeting of the 
California Conference of Social Workers was 
held last week in this city, lasting four days, 
and The Bell of Atri was considered the finest 
film shown. 


BETTER THAN A FINE 
A YOUNG man by the name of Patrick 


Burns, of Brooklyn, having admitted 
that he had slapped his father’s face, Judge 
Short wrote something on a slip of paper and 
handed it to him, saying, “If you will paste 
that in your hat and promise to read it and 
remember it, I will discharge you.” The 
paper read: ‘Fourth Commandment: Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” ; 


KILLING THE LOBSTER AND THE 
CRAB 

ANY people who eat these creatures 

of the sea are anxious to know if they 
can be killed humanely. No one ought to be 
heartless enough to be willing to throw live 
lobsters or crabs into boiling water. Quickly 
as death might ensue, the idea is abhorrent to 
all sensitive souls. The American Humane 
Association has recently received some infor- 
mation with regard to this subject which we 
believe many of our readers will be glad to 
have. It seems that the statements are 
based upon the testimony of Dr. Austin Flint, 
whose authority should be conclusive:— 

It should be borne in mind that there are 
two methods of killing lobsters humanely. 
In one, where the animal is used for broiling, 
it is split from end to end with a cleaver, and 
its death is absolutely instantaneous, the 
cleaver passing directly through the vital 
organ, so that life and sensation are instantly 
destroyed. It is needless to say that there 
can be no cruelty in broiling these two parts 
of the dead lobster. 

Where a lobster is to be boiled, it can be 
killed instantaneously by driving a skewer 
or any sharp instrument through the brain of 
the lobster. This kills the animal imme- 
diately. Dr. Flint writes as follows: “It is 
not difficult to destroy instantly the brain of 
a lobster or crab and produce insensibility 
to pain. In a lobster, taking the eye-stems 
as a guide, a sharp-pointed kitchen knife or 
a sharp ice-pick may be thrust through the 
head at the point where two lines following 
the direction of the stems would meet. A 
lobster treated in this way becomes motion- 
less, excepting insignificant reflex acts. Crabs 
may be killed in practically the same way. 
The eye-stems of crabs are nearly in a line 
with each other; and the brain may be de- 
stroyed by transfixing the head at about their 
point of junction. The succeeding reflex 
movements, however, are. more violent and 
persistent than in the lobster. It is not diffi- 
cult, therefore, to kill instantly lobsters or 
crabs before preparing them for food.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 


entrusted the care and management of our — 


invested funds, are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 682 
Animals examined ............ 6,474 
Number of prosecutions......... 42 
Number of convictions ......... 10 
Horses taken from work ........ 107 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 65 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 690 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............. 72,245 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $3,129.61 from Miss Lydia Sumner 
of Boston, $2,000 from Charles Tidd Baker 
of Boston, $500 (balance) from Caroline F. 
Sanborn of Brookline, $25 (additional) from 
Emily 8S. Neal of Boston, and $25 (additional) 
from Estate of Col. F. S. Richardson of North 
Adams. 

It has received gifts of $100 each from Mrs. 
L. D. M., H. F., and C. E. R.; $50 from 
F. R., in memory of his wife and their pet 
cat; $35 from Miss M. R. U.; $25 each 
from Mrs. Z. R. G., Mrs. C. J. U., and Miss 
M. J. C.; $27.81 from M. L. and L. G., the 
proceeds of sale; and $20 from Mrs. J. B. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Mrs. Annie R. Maynard of Boston, 
and Lilla W. Trask of Springfield. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from a Rhode Island friend. 

June 13, 1922. 


TASSO, the Italian poet, addressed a sonnet 
to his cat, whose eyes, he declared, furnished 
light by which to write when the poet was too 
poor to purchase a candle. 

Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


| 184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief Veterinarian 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., 


Resident Assistant 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
| from 11 to 1 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 496 Cases 490 
Dogs 345 Dogs 345 
Cats 108 Cats 127 
Horses 38 Horses 7 
Birds 5 Birds 5 

Rabbits Q 
Cows 
Operations 265 Monkeys Q2 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,°15, 27,747 
Free Dispensary cases . 33,818 


Total . . 61,565 


BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 


OR the twentieth consecutive season the 
Boston Work-horse Parade took place on 
Memorial Day. The interest that thousands 
take in this annual exhibition seems to be 
greater with each succeeding event. With 
well over a thousand entries in about forty 
different classes, the Parade shows not only 
how fully the business and other varied inter- 
ests of the city are represented, but also how 
much horse power is relied upon for commer- 
cial purposes. It is a big day for the horses 
as well as a proud occasion for drivers and 
owners. It might now be said that “men, or 
concerns, are known by the horses they keep.” 
Ribbons, rosettes, and medals are awarded the 
horses by discriminating judges, while many 
drivers are presented with cash prizes. 

The Boston Work-horse Relief Association, 
of which Mr. Henry C. Merwin is the founder 
and president, is one of the most active in the 
United States. Its annual parade, system of 
stable inspection, and close co-operation with 
drivers has done much to keep the work horses 
at a high standard of fitness and efficiency. 
Our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has offered 
each year a gold medal for the horse longest 
in continuous service, and the American 
Humane Education Society awards a silver 
medal to the driver for longest continuous 
service with present employer or predecessor. 


NEW LEAGUE IN PROVINCETOWN 


HROUGH the efforts of Miss Martha J. 
Atkins, an Animal Rescue League has 

been organized in Provincetown, Mass., where 
there is much need of its services because of 
the carelessness of summer visitors who aban- 
don their pets when leaving this popular 
resort. The League offers to chloroform un- 
wanted cats that are taken to its agent at 
66 Commercial Street. It is hoped that the 
new society will meet with the financial sup- 
port it deserves. Communications may be 


addressed to Miss Atkins, president. 


HUMANE MESSAGE BY RADIO 
President Rowley Broadcasts Statement 
from Local Radio Station 


N June, shortly before leaving for Europe, 
President Rowley was given the oppor- 
tunity to broadcast the following brief state- 
ment relative to our work, from the Radio 
Station at Medford Hillside, Mass. :— 

The greatest deeds of the greatest men have 
sprung from the heart. Intellect without 
heart is one of mankind’s deadliest foes. 
Humane societies have been among the finest 
fruits of an advancing civilization. The 
measure of a nation’s or a man’s attainment 
is the response of the nation or the man to 
the appeal of suffering. Nothing strikes more 
fatally at the root of the best within us than 
the refusal to heed the ery of pain. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, founded by George 
Thorndike Angell in 1868, marked a new 
epoch in the history of Massachusetts. It 
has been one of the forces that has made 
Massachusetts a leader among the States. 
To its activities the Commonwealth owes the 
laws which today protect within its borders 
from man’s inhumanity every beast of the 
field and fowl of the air. It has done more 
to found other similar organizations through- 
out the United States than any other single 
society. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Angell founded the 
American Humane Education Society, a 
national organization. What is Humane Edu- 
cation? It is the awakening and fostering, 
especially in the heart of the child, of the spirit 
of justice and compassion toward all sentient 
life. The child taught to do justice and to love 
mercy in his relation to the world of defense- 
less animal life grows up just and merciful 
toward his human fellows. The cruel child 
will become the cruel man—a peril indus- 
trially and socially to the state. Whatever 
humane societies have done for animals, they 
have done vastly more for mankind by the 
reaction upon the lives of men and women and 
children of the ennobling spirit they have 
everywhere quickened. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has received and 
spent nearly a million and a half of dollars 
since its organization in enforcing the law, 
persuading men to be just and fair toward 
animals, and in working through the schools 
of the Commonwealth to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of Humane Education. Its magazine, 
Our Dumb Animals, is the first and oldest 
humane journal in the world. Together with 
the American Humane Education Society it 
has organized in this and other lands 138,811 
Bands of Mercy and gathered inté them more 
than four million children. 

The greatest cruelties the humane societies 
of the world have to confront today are those 
connected with the transportation and slaugh- 
ter of our four-footed food animals. More 
than one hundred million of these are every 
year doomed to die. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massz«chusetts, the sum of .............. 
property, describe the property). 
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GLorRY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LiviING 
CREATURE. 


American Bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
HARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. ............. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 
Damascus, Syria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
William B. Allison.............. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C.S. Houghton ..... Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .......... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE CHILD AND THE ANIMAL 
VERYONE knows how quickly the child’s 


interest is aroused in the presence of an 
animal. He takes to it much more naturally 
than to one of his own kind. This seems to 
be instinctive in childhood, and within reason- 
able limits. parents should encourage it. 
Children brought up with animal pets are 
bound to show the influence of that compan- 
ionship throughout the rest of their lives, 
but it is of great importance that parents and 
others should teach young children how to 
handle these pets of which they really become 
so fond. They should be taken up not by 
the nape of the neck, with all the rest of the 
body left dragging down, but picked up care- 
fully in the arms so the whole body gets some 
support; they should not be squeezed and 
mauled about and their lives made unhappy 
by such usage which, while it may denote 
affection, often grows into carelessness as to 
the animals’ welfare. 


MUZZLING THE DOG 


HERE is so much truth in this that comes 
to us from an unknown source that we 
think it worth publishing: 

Health officials persist in trying to make 
folks believe that the country is all cluttered 
up with mad dogs. One might think that 
rabies was as common as the flu. They per- 
sist in demanding that all dogs be muzzled. 
About the easiest way to make a dog good 
and mad is to anchor an iron beehive to his 
brow. It would make even a white man mad 
to chain a bird cage to his dome. In most 
cases the dogs reported as being mad are not 
even peevish. If a dog will eat and drink he 
hasn’t the rabies. It is unpleasant to have a 
land full of dogs wandering around annoying 
the citizenry, but it is unnecessary to accuse 
them of being mad. In most cases they are 
merely curious. Tax and regulate dogs if you 
must, but do not sew an iron pot to his head 
in the name of safety. In a kingdom of dogs 
would they make men and women wear muz- 
zles because they were foolish at times? 


A GOOD PIECE OF WORK 


NE of the employed representatives of 
our American Humane Education Soci- 
ety in California has just secured the publica- 
tion, in the Special Bulletin sent out to all 
the schools of the State by the Superintendent 
of Education, of the following: 
Humane Epvcation 
Let me call your attention to the fact that 
the week beginning April 24th will be widely 
observed in the United States as “Be Kind to 
Animals Week.” Section 1665 of the Political 
Code requires all teachers to give instruction 
in humane education. The week above re- 
ferred to offers unusual opportunity for special 
exercises in the school for humane education 
work. By encouraging a natural interest in 
animals and by cultivating a humane atti- 
tude toward them, I believe you will be pro- 
moting a worthy and necessary part of the 
child’s education. You may obtain material 
for the teaching of humane education by 
addressing the Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education, 1824 Carl- 
ton Street, Berkeley, and Mrs. Alice Park, 
Palo Alto. 


IN TACOMA’S STADIUM 


N Stadium Day, May 12, the Tacoma 
public school children presented a pro- 
gram in honor of the National Parent-Teacher 
Association. Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, lec- 
turer and representative of the American 
Humane Education Society, in Washington, 
informs us that the Lowell School of Tacoma 
had featured in their line of march a Be Kind 
to Animals banner and an outside line of 
banners with pictures of their pets which were 
very attractive. It was done in recognition 
of her work in the schools and made a fine 
impression upon that great concourse of 
people. Delegates from many states were 
quick to note this feature of the occasion. 
The great Stadium at Tacoma in all its pic- 
turesque setting is a splendid expression of 
the educational spirit of the modern city. 
There is ample room to assemble the entire 
school organization on the floor of this spa- 
cious structure. Exercises and exhibitions 
in which 15,000 children take part, while many 
thousands of parents and patrons of the school 
may look on, present scenes that cannot be 
surpassed in interest and inspiration. 


World Wide Photos 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ROMPING 
WITH HIS FAVORITE DOG, “DAN” 


WASTE IN EDUCATION 
ILLIAM J. SHEARER, Director Am- 


erican Institute for School Service, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, asserts that if his 
system of education were introduced into the 
public schools of the United States, it would 
effect asaving to the country of $5,000,000,000. 
His contention is that the vast majority of 
children are held back by the slowest among 
them; that pupils working under the new 
plan of education, because of increased rate 
of advancement, complete the course in two- 
thirds the time taken by pupils in all other 
schools. Therefore, under the new plan the 
school plant will take care of one-third more 
pupils each six years, thus making great addi- 
tional saving in number of new buildings and 
teachers needed. 
Perhaps there is something here school 
authorities may yet consider. It sounds 
reasonable. 


DIEPPE, FRANCE 


LETTER just received from our warm 
A friend and correspondent, Mr. Edward 
Fox Sainsbury, whose summer residence is 
at Dieppe, and who has done so much for the 
welfare of animals wherever he has made his 
home, says that many complaints come from 
English and other visitors as to the cruel 
manner in which fowl, including ducks and 
turkeys, are brought into the markets with 
their legs tied together and kept in this posi- 
tion until they are sold or taken back to the 
farms. Many people in Dieppe, it seems, 
will not buy dead poultry, thinking that 
“perhaps they died of disease.” It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the police of the city 
will find some way to correct this cruelty. 


IT is very laudable to exercise kindness toward 
brute creatures, that we may keep ourselves 
more remote from all manner of cruelty 


toward men. Grotius 
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DORSAY MAY 
FLORENCE B. BELL 


Y childhood was spent on a Vermont 

dairy farm, where my only playmates 
were the calves and chickens. I had a great 
love for all animals, but I had never felt the 
thrill of ownership until my father gave me 
Dorsay May. Well do I remember the event- 
ful day when first I saw her. She came wob- 
bling up the lane beside her mother, her weak, 
awkward legs trembling beneath the weight 
of her frail little body. She staggered to one 
side and skinned her poor little nose on the 
rough fence post; the force of the impact 
swerved her the other way, and she sprawled 
in the dust under her mother’s feet. Only an 
insignificant, Jersey-colored, scrub calf, but 
what pathos she awakened! I ran to meet 
them, petting first old “Grizzly Face,” and 
then her baby. The little animal became 
friendly at once, and calmly chewed my skirt 
while “Grizzly Face” licked her tawny coat. 
My father, bringing home the rest of the cows, 
saw the happy little group by the bars, and 
announced to me that. if I would take entire 
charge of the new calf, I might have her for 
my own. Needless to say, my joyful prom- 
ises were soon made. 

The choosing of a name worthy of my first 
possession was a momentous task. I tried 
“Ruby”; my sister instantly shortened that 
to “Rube,”’ so it had to be discarded. “Bet- 
tina,” in like manner, became “Bunty-one,” 
and so on until my final decision—‘‘Dorsay 
May.” 

Then began the responsibilities of owner- 
ship, of which the feeding was the most im- 
portant. You who have never tried to teach 
a calf to drink can have no idea of what a 
slimy, slippery, slobbery piece of work it is. 
I approached the animal and held out my 
forefinger. but she paid no attention. Then 
I stuck it in her mouth. Ah! here was prom- 
ise of nourishment! She clung. But when 
I tried to induce her to lower her head into 
the pail, she threw herself backward and 
landed in a heap on the grass. I tried again, 
succeeding this time in getting her nose into 
the milk. Then, as the unexpected always 
happens, she bunted. Away went the pail, 
the milk, the calf, and I! I recovered all but 
the milk, picking the calf up from her absurd 
position, where her stubborn head had plunged 
into the dirt. 

The one and only means left was the bottle. 
I found one which had formerly contained 
grape juice, and filled it with milk. Holding 


OX-TEAM IN EASTPORT, MAINE 


the calf’s head straight up in the air, I forced 
open her mouth and poured. Part of the 
milk disappeared—but it returned! She 
coughed, and I was treated to a genuine milk 
shower-bath. Experience teaches; at the 
end of an hour I had compelled her to swallow 
about a quart of milk. Four times a day for 
a week I fed her with a bottle; then she learned 
to drink from a pail. 

As a yearling, Dorsay May was as charming 
as any picture which graces the pages of the 
current farm papers. Her coloring was per- 
fect—anyone might have taken her for a 
pure-blooded Jersey. Her legs were slender 
as a deer’s, her neck thin and soft, her head 
as aristocratic in contour as that of any blue- 
blooded Virginian. The soft brown eyes, so 
full of expression and affection, charmed 
many of the visitors to whom I very willingly 
exhibited my pet. Even now, two years after 
her sale, the memory of those clear, calm eyes 
fills me with a longing for the peaceful life 
on the old farm and the companionship of 
that dumb but faithful friend, Dorsay May. 


HOMEWARD 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


YES, twilight pictures forth a scene 

Of cattle coming, coming home; 
Just following the path between 

The tall wood-pine whose shadows gloam 
Along the ridges low and dull; 

A homeward herd with clanging bells, 
With bells that break across the lull 

Asleep on rivulet and dells! 


And after them there comes a steed 
That bears its rider young and fair, 
The fluffed white bloom of a wayside weed 
Just brushing the mane of the gray little mare! 
Slow-footed, the cattle go on their way; 
Yes, on through the shade of the long-leaf pines 
They come from the common now far away; 
They come down the pathway’s sinuous lines! 


And the bells clang on, and the bells clang on 
As they tread the valley wide and far; 
And twilight changes from red to fawn, 
And ev’ning lights its taper star! 
The herd has gone on its homeward way, 
And the music I knew is changed and still; 
But ah, in fancy I keep alway 
The dream of the herd as it came o’er the hill! 


IF all the birds were destroyed, men could 
not live upon the earth. MICHELET 


Pa 


ADVENTURES OF BABY CHIPPY 
MARY BLAKE BENSON 


| ang June, a pair of chipping sparrows 
built their nest in a woodbine which 
covered the trunk of an old apple-tree near 
my house. I soon made friends with them 
and could easily approach within a foot of the 
nest without frightening Mrs. Chippy. 

One morning, when the baby birds were 
four or five days old, my attention was at- 
tracted by shrill cries of alarm from the old 
birds. Looking out, I could see them darting 
in and out among the leaves and distractedly 
uttering their danger call; while on a nearby 
limb a song sparrow was scolding loudly. 
Thinking that Old Tom, the cat, was prob- 
ably the guilty party, I ran quickly out-of- 
doors. Failing to see the cat, I approached 
the nest quietly, and what a sight met my 
eyes! The four baby birds were huddled 
closely together; but it was evident that one 
of them had been severely bitten about its 
back and head. Somewhat perplexed, I 
decided to watch quietly and see if the ma- 
rauder would reappear. 

Poor Mrs. Chippy was flying frantically 
around my head and appealing to me for help, 
while Mr. Chippy shared the limb with the 
song sparrow and called pathetically to his 
mate. I did not have to wait long, for soon 
there was slight movement among the wood- 
bine leaves, and I saw a fat, sleek chipmunk 
run swiftly up the tree and peer into the nest. 
Instantly the old birds set up a commotion, 
Mrs. Chippy even making swift straight 
dashes almost into the face of her enemy. 
This apparently did not disturb the chipmunk 
at all, for, clinging securely to the vine, he 
again attacked the helpless baby bird. Not 
daring to strike at the thief for fear of injuring 
the nest, I had to be content with merely 
frightening him away; and after removing 
the mutilated little body of the dead sparrow, 
I went back to my work. Scarcely fifteen 
minutes passed before the cries of the old 
birds warned me that more trouble was 
brewing. Stopping only long enough to pro- 
vide myself with a stick, I again rushed to the 
rescue. At my approach the chipmunk 
jumped from the tree and scampered across 
the road into a stone wall. This time I found 
another baby sparrow half eaten and a third 
bitten so terribly that it lived only a short 
time. Mrs. Chippy, evidently feeling that 
my presence presaged safety for her, returned 
to the edge of the nest immediately and stood 
for a moment, uttering plaintive little notes 
of despair as she surveyed what was left of her 
once promising family. Seizing one of the 
dead birds by its foot, she managed to fly with 
it for about twenty feet. Then she dropped 
it, and coming quickly back, settled down to 
mother the two that were left. Soon, how- 
ever, she became restless and again inspected 
the nest, poking at the birds carefully with 
her bill. 

Thinking to help her, I approached the 
nest, and while she eyed me trustingly from 
a branch a foot away, I tenderly removed the 
body of the third little sparrow. She imme- 
diately returned to the edge of the nest and 
eyed the one remaining baby carefully, but 
made no attempt to brood. Instead, she flew 
to join Mr. Chippy, who all this time had been 
sitting desolately in another tree. Either 
they decided that one bird out of four was not 
worth saving, or else they felt sure that the 
blood-thirsty chipmunk would inevitably 
return and that further resistance was useless. 
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Whatever the reason, neither bird went near 
the nest for two hours. The morning being a 
cloudy one, with a chill wind blowing, I knew 
that the last of my baby sparrows would soon 
die from cold and hunger. In fact, he was 
even then quite numb. Very carefully, I 
carried him into the house and began nursing 
him back to life. The warmth from the fire 
soon revived him, and his mouth was opened 
wide as he begged for food. What to do with 
the little waif was a problem, for I felt sure 
that Mr. and Mrs. Chippy would never return 
to the scene of the tragedy. Suddenly I 
thought of a phoebe’s nest in the shed, and 
remembered that her eggs had hatched three 
days before. Four little phoebes made a 
pretty full nest, and I wondered how Mother 
Phoebe would welcome an addition to her 
already large family. Nevertheless, I de- 
cided it was worth trying; so somewhat 
doubtfully I conveyed my helpless little spar- 
row to the shed. Climbing a ladder, I man- 
aged with more or less manoeuvering, to slip 
baby chippy in among the baby phoebes; 
and with much squirming and pushing he 
snuggled down contentedly among his foster 
brothers and sisters. 

Descending the ladder, I then stationed 
myself in a convenient position, and awaited 
the return of Mrs. Phoebe. Soon both she 
and her mate alighted on the edge of the nest 
and stood for some time, looking first at the 
little stranger and then at each other, as if 
trying to understand what had happened. 
Finally, it was apparent that the conference 
had ended, for both birds flew quickly away. 
In the shortest possible time Mrs. Phoebe 
was back again with a big fat fly in her bill. 
I saw five little mouths open wide in antici- 
pation of the feast awaiting them; but I also 
saw that big fat insect poked carefully down 
the throat of my baby sparrow. The food 
must have tasted good to the poor little beg- 
gar, for it had been two hours, to my knowl- 
edge, since he had been fed. 

I visited the nest every day for a week and 
rejoiced to find that the little family thrived 
rapidly. The last time I saw baby chippy 
he was entirely feathered out; and I felt sure 
that he would fly several days ahead of the 
other babies. I wondered whether he would 
stay with his adopted family or whether he 
would return to his own kind later. Be that 


as it may, I felt sure that he would always 
retain a kindred feeling for the kindly phoebes, 
who by their tender care, had saved him from 
an early death. 


TWO-FAMILY LOG BIRD-HOUSE 
(Note the outside stairway and upper porch) 
Built by nine-year-old school boy in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
It is one of one hundred bird-houses recently 
presented to Prospect Park 


_and remains untouched in my lap. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH FROM LIFE 
LUCIE PEARSE CAMPBELL 


E bothers me by day, because when he 

is present, books must lie unread at my 

side, the hum of my sewing-machine must be 

stopped, even my handiwork is forgotten 

He does 

not let me think the thoughts that come surg- 

ing to my brain and wrestle for expression. 

He mesmerizes my body, my brain, my soul. 
I am at his mercy. 

Does he bother me by day? Then the 
night is coming, and I shall find peace and 
quiet. Ah! Quiet, did I say? As the setting 
sun casts his last long shadows over garden 
and street, I hear him in the distance, calling 
to his mate, tuning his throat for the great 
onslaught that is to fill the hours of the night. 
Slowly, slowly he begins—a chirp, a twitter, a 
low rumble that must swell in volume; 
nearer, nearer he comes, leaving bush and 
brook and perching himself in the topmost 
boughs of the elm overhanging my home. 
Fear of man he has forgotten. He has a 
message to deliver, and no thought of self 
must deter him. 

I am aroused in the deep hours of the night 
by his call, his warble, his staccato-like notes; 
mimicking now the low trill of his cousin, the 
wren-tit, now the sweet melody of robin red- 
breast. His heart is too full for suppression. 
Is not the little wife brooding over six tiny 
eggs from which will soon burst the babies 
that are to fill with joy the hearts of these 
diminutive parents? And are there not yet 
to be other nestlings before the summer is 
over? Could their little world hold more 
happiness for them? 

I close my eyes again, and seek the rest that 
is needed to fit me for the duties of the coming 
day. My little gray-and-white friend yields 
to my telepathic plea until I am safe in slum- 
berland; but his heart is too full to remain 
long in silence, and again and again I am 
awakened by his joyous notes. 

He bothers me by day, he will not let me 
sleep by night; and yet I love him—I love 
him and his brave little mate; I shall love 
the tiny birdlings that are soon to fill hill and 
dale with their melody, that shall herald the 
first signs of another spring, and shall use 
their every art to inveigle me into forgetting 
the heat of the long summer days. 

I love him in his Quaker suit of gray, with 
waistcoat of pearly white—all a-quiver with 
the joy of living. I love him as he comes to 
us from the hands of a loving Father, to cheer 
us on our way. 

Sweet Mocker, the sweetest singer of our 
fair Southland, I love thee, I love thee! 


IN “The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” by 
Thomas Wright, we read that “like most 
boys Burton was fond of pets and often 
spent hours trying to revive some bird or 
small beast that had met with misfortune, 
a bias that affords a curious illustration of the 
permanence of character. The boy of nine 
once succeeded in resuscitating a favorite 
bullfinch which had nearly drowned itself in 
a great water-jug—and we shall find the man 
of sixty-nine, on the very last day of his life 
trying to revive a half-drowned robin.” 


Remember that the first great need of 
animals in hot weather is water. Keep your 
household pets abundantly supplied at all 
times. 


SUSPICION 

BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 
A FARMER watched for many a day 
Across the cornfield where the bay 
Rolled blue against the dark-green shore, 
Alone he watched a month or more; 
Till neighbor Jones came out one morn 
And blinked his eyes and talked of corn; 
Then neighbor Smith took interest 
And turned his eyes from East to West. 


One morning these two neighbors heard 
The farmer say, “Ay, there’s me bird!” 
They quickly rushed with guns upraised. 
Surprised the farmer calmly gazed. 

Said neighbor Jones, ““D’ye see a crow?” 
Replied the farmer, “Crow? Oh, no! 
My bluebirds have come back again.” 
Now he suspects those neighbor men. 


HUMANE SWISS CHILDREN 


HEN the swallows fly south from Eng- 

land to sunny Africa, they often find 
the cold winds troublesome, and perch by 
thousands on the trees and telegraph wires 
on the Swiss side of the Alps, resting before 
they attempt the flight over the snowy passes 
into Italy. If the winds are very cold. the 
unhappy birds become numbed, and fall from 
their resting places to the ground, where they 
would ordinarily die of exposure. But the 
Swiss boys and girls love the birds, and come 
to their rescue. 

They pick them up, put them in warm bas. 
kets, and take them to the railway station, 
where they hand them to the guards of the 
trains about to go through the great Simplon 
tunnel. The baskets are packed carefully 


into the guard’s vans, and when the train 
emerges on the sunny Italian side, he opens 
the lids and sets the birds free to continue 
their migration in a more congenial climate. 
When the train returns into Switzerland the 
children collect their baskets to use for other 
—Our Animals 


distressed birds. 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 


RED-EYED VIREO AT NEST 
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ANOTHER PHASE OF THE QUESTION 
BEATRICE 8S. BLANCHARD 


OT long ago, while en route for the 

western part of the state, I happened 
to glance from the train window, and was 
much astonished to see, standing in a clearing 
in the midst of the surrounding thicket, a 
solitary barn upon which were plainly in- 
scribed in clear, white letters these words: 
“Be Kind to Animals”; this simple inscrip- 
tion, and nothing more. 

Yet this same inscription sufficed to set me 
pondering why, amid the solitude of the for- 
ests, one should have elected to set forth this 
injunction. It occurred to me that the 
owner of that barn must indeed be an ardent 
advocate of the Humane Society doctrine, 
and that he had selected this means of bringing 
vividly to the mind of the passerby the possi- 
bilities of fulfillment which lay within his 
range. 

Such a mandate is not amiss, for we have 
come to speak too lightly of ‘kindness to 
animals,’ meanwhile failing to realize how 
profound a claim animals have upon our 
sympathies. For, aside from the grounds of 
interdependence and humanitarianism, there is 
yet another and potent reason why it is our 
manifest duty to extend kindness to those 
dumb creatures, which are at once our friends 
and servitors. It has long been an accepted 
belief that man, in his advanced state of intelli- 
gence and culture, is endowed with certain 
finer qualities of nature, which of themselves 
entitle him to a state of superiority over the 
lesser animals. Of these is the divine quality 
of human sympathy, but it is rapidly becom- 
ing a debatable question whether the lower 
animals have not quite as good a claim to this 
trait as man. 

Accounts of the sympathy of that never- 
failing friend of man, the dog, are numerous 
and convincing, but it is to be doubted whether 
similar incidents concerning some of the 
creatures of a lower scale of intelligence are 
so familiar. 

Mr. Edwards, the celebrated naturalist, 
relates an appealing incident illustrative of 
sympathy as exhibited by the bird. He had 
shot a sea-swallow, and was preparing to 
secure his victim, when he was amazed to 
see two of its companions lift it gently from 
the surface of the water where it had fallen, 
and bear it out to sea. After traveling some 
distance, they laid their burden once more 
upon the water, whereupon two others of the 
flock raised it and carried the helpless bird 
onward. These bearers were in turn relieved, 
and thus the wounded swallow was conveyed 
safely to a rock upon which it was carefully 
deposited. Mr. Edwards, however, deter- 


mined to capture his prey, set out for the rock, . 


but his advance was immediately checked by 
the birds, which bravely buffeted him with 
such vehemence that he was forced to retreat. 

Such an incident may well cause us to re- 
flect whether the sympathy manifested by 
these birds does not entitle them to a plane 
nearly, if not quite, upon a level with our own 
in respect to this quality of nature. We need 
not here dwell upon our own deplorably fre- 
quent failings in this regard, but it might not 
be unwise to meditate upon the question as 
to whether we have not yet a long road to 
travel before we may justly, if ever, lay 
absolute claim to complete superiority over 
the lower animals. 


Do not abandon your cat, when moving. 


AGES OF ANIMALS IN INDIA 


E will now proceed to the notice of a 
curious little archaic record inscribed 
on a wall of a temple in Central India, which, 
quoting a veterinary authority, enumerates 
the average duration of life among a number 
of domesticated quadrupeds, writes V. S. 
Sukthankar in an article on “Curiosities of 
Hindu Epigraphy” in the Asian Review. It 
is worthy of note that the respective ages 
assigned in this inscription to the different 
animals are in remarkable accord with the 
modern estimates of longevity of these ani- 
mals. It should be borne in mind that exact 
records regarding the longevity of mammals 
are remarkably few. The existing records 
are besides mostly those of animals in cap- 
tivity, which must differ to some extent from 
those of the same animals in a free state of 
existence. 
The first animal in our list is the Indian 
elephant. Elephants are usually supposed 
to be capable of reaching great ages; our 


‘record assigns a hundred and twenty years 


to a healthy elephant. Actual records appar- 
ently do not reach above thirty or forty years. 
Our inscription further assigns thirty-two 
years to the horse, which is in fair agreement 
with the limit of thirty to thirty-five, which is 
mentioned as the average duration of life of 
horses and zebras. Domestic cattle may, as 
is well known, live from twenty-five to thirty 
years, and we find that our record assigns 
twenty-six years to cows and domestic buffa- 
los. There appear to be no exact records of 
the duration of life of camels. In the absence 
of these it is interesting to note the age limit 
twenty-five which we find in this text for 
these animals. Sheep and goats live from 
twelve to fourteen years, and deer are reputed 
to live longer than sheep. Accordingly, we 
find in our inscription rams and goats and deer 
classed together as animals which attain the 
age of sixteen years. Even dogs have re- 
ceived a notice in our table of longevities. 
The duration of their life is set down as twelve, 
which figure is perhaps just a little too low. 


“FLUFF,” OWNED BY MRS. F. E. LINGWOOD, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


MY CAT 
VINCENT STARRETT 


ALTHOUGH a lot of people wear 
My handshake, and can get a dime. 

There aren’t so many friends I care 
To have about me all the time. 

Yet one friend have I! Hot or cold, 
In funds or famine, wet or dry, 

A gray silk kitten, shyly bold, 
Rubs me a welcome, ankle high. 


DO CATS CATCH MICE? 
B. W. RICE 
A FRIEND of mine has a_forty-acre 


orchard in Idaho. This is one of the 
orchards whose owner thinks it pays to keep 
it planted to red clover. Thus about each 
tree is left, in busy seasons when work is 
pressing, a patch of clover six feet square. 
In these defenses and the scattered bunches 
of hay dropped here and there, the Idaho field 
mouse domiciles. 

Last fall there were 40,000 mice in this 
orchard. How doI know? Nobody who has 
ever studied an acre of orchard that is thor- 
oughly inhabited by mice ever doubts that 
1,000 is too many to say live on one acre. 

One morning in October my friend noticed 
a neighbor’s mother cat coming stealthily 
along, mewing gently to four third-grown 
kittens. She had moved half a mile in order 
to get nearer the mice “‘floe.””. Taking up her 
asylum in the corner nearest the orchard, she 
was soon at business in splendid form. Any 
minute in the day she was traveling one direc- 
tion or the other between her new home and 
the paradise of mice five hundred feet away. 

She brought the kittens twenty-five mice 
each per day. They instantly began to fill 
out and were soon at that point of kitten life 
that we call “rolling fat.” In ten days her 
babes were terrifically fat, but lazy and indo- 
lent, and withal, sick. 

In another day four perfectly fat kittens 
were dead, lying side by side, the victims of 
their fond mother’s dietetic ignorance. They 
had died within an hour of each other. There 
can be no doubt about the truth of the state- 
ment that they had eaten twenty-five mice 
each every day for ten days. 

My friend discovered the dead kittens and 
a few dead mice near them. This excited his 
curiosity, and he took particular care to watch 
= mother cat’s maneuvers all that eventful 

ay. 

She made her regular journeys between 
domicile and orchard, every time returning 
with a mouse in her mouth. Laying this 
precious morsel right up close to her dead 
children and making a prolonged mew, each 
successive mew having a little more of sorrow 
in it, the faithful creature never let up on 
her labors throughout the hours from sun to 
sun. 

Next morning early she laid her first dead 
mouse near the still kittens, looked sadly 
about her, washed her face and paws, turned 
quietly away and never manifested further 
interest in the 40,000 perfectly meaty little 
morsels of T-bone steak. My friend tells me 
that this cat made the mistake of her life 
when she neglected to ask him to give her tots 
a pint of milk each day to balance the rations. 
He removed one gallon of mice, the pickings 
of her one day’s industry. 

Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
when making your will. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. : 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and twenty new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in‘ May. Of these, 
127 were in schools of Rhode Island; 113 in 
schools of Massachusetts; 62 in schools of 
Virginia; 46 in schools of Maine; 22 in schools 
of Texas; 15 in schools of Georgia; 14 in 
schools of Kentucky; nine in Ohio; four each 
in Connecticut and Tennessee; and one each in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Obio, and Canada. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 138,723 


RAILROAD ROBINS REUNITED 
NEWSPAPER dispatch from Middle- 


town, N. Y., says that while Inspector 
Van Valkenberg was looking over a coal train 
at Arkville, he discovered a nest on top of a 
journal box of an empty coal car containing 
two small robins. He learned that the car 
had been picked up at West Davenport, fifty- 
four miles away, and the car and the birds 
were sent back there, where soon the mother 
bird found her little ones. 


HEAVEN’S King 
Keeps register of everything; 
And nothing may we do in vain, 
E’en beasts must be with justice slain. 
ANDREW MARVEL 


LOYAL FRIENDS 


Your Garden’s Best Friend 


LOUISE H. GUYOL 


UICK! Quick! Come quickly!” Pat, 
tiptoeing from the rose-bed, called in a 
loud whisper and beckoned to his broth- 

ers and his sister. 

Nat flew across the lawn, followed by Bill 
and Lil. 

“Sh-sh-sh,” Pat warned as the children 
drew near and he led them, again on tiptoe, 
toward the rose-bed and signed to them to 
kneel at its edge. 

It was a cloudy day, soft and gray, but not 
raining. The low branches of a big rose- 
bush made a shadow of darker gray and in 
that shadow sat a fat, old toad. 

Across his shoulders was a spot of very 
bright green, but all around his forelegs was 
what looked like a heavy gray material, all 
wrinkled up. 

“How funny—” Nat started to whisper, but 
Pat put a finger on his lips and signed to him 
to watch Hoppy-the-Toad. 

Hoppy put his right foot in his mouth and 
he tugged and he pulled and he pulled and he 
tugged, and off came all of the wrinkled old 
gray material that was around his right fore- 
leg. Then he put his left foot in his mouth 
and he tugged and he pulled and he pulled 
and he tugged, and off came all the wrinkled 
old gray material that was around his left 
foreleg. 

And there was Hoppy, all dressed up in a 
brand-new suit of clothes. 

Now what do you suppose Hoppy-the-Toad 
did with his old clothes? He didn’t leave 
them lying around so that his poor, tired 
mother would come along, by-and-by, and 
have to say, “O, I am so tired of picking up 
after that child.” But there was no closet 
under the rose bush, nor any nice little tacks 
on the garden wall, nor even a little clothes- 
hamper where he could throw his cast-off 
coat and trousers. 

So, what do you s’pose he did? 

He ate ’’em up! 

Yes, sir. That’s what the toad always 
does. And Nat and Pat and Bill and Lil, who 
live in the Happy House and play in the Gay 
Garden that surrounds it, saw him doit. And 
so can you, on any nice, coolish, grayish day, 
just before it rains, or early any evening, when 
the sun goes down. 

“Isn’t he beautiful?’ whispered Pat. 

All the other children nodded, and Hoppy- 
the-Toad admired himself, first over his left 
shoulder and then over his right. He, too, 
thought himself quite beautiful in his nice 
new coat and trousers, and so he winked his 
heavy eyes at the four nice children and this 
is what he seemed to say to them :— 


“Now! I'd best get busy and work for you 


nice children, who never hurt me, nor any of 
my kin-folks. And so I'll go help you in your 
garden, because if I didn’t help you, you 
know, you would never have any vegetables 
nor flowers, nor plants of any kind.” 

And away he hopped, to work for Pat and 
Nat and Bill and Lil, because they were so 
good to him. 

Hoppy will help you, too, if you will let 
him, and this is the way that he will do it:— 

There are a great many insects that are not 
good for gardens. They eat our young, green 
leaves; they cut our baby plants down at the 
base; they lay eggs by the hundreds in the 
buds before they come to flower. And these 
eggs hatch out and the young grub that comes 


from the egg eats his way from the inside to 
the outside of our vegetables and our fruit 
and our rose-blossoms. 

You may work in your garden till your back 
seems broken and your hands are blistered, 
and you can’t catch all these insects. 

Hoppy-the-Toad can. 

That’s his business. 

Watch him some day, when the sun is not 
too bright, or watch him, as did the children 
of the Happy House, under the shadow of low- 
hanging bushes on soft, gray days. 

See him there, never winking, never blink- 
ing, never moving. Suddenly the tiny fingers 
resting on the ground, will quiver like light- 
ning and then the little hand darts to his nose 
and seems to scratch, very fast and very 
furiously. It’s very funny, but you mustn’t 
laugh, for that might startle Hoppy, and when 
he makes those little gestures it always means 
that he has seen a bug. 

Then, suddenly his mouth opens and out 
comes his tongue, and in it goes again, and 
Hoppy is swallowing hard, before you've 
even had time to see the bug he caught. But 
he caught it, on the end of that tiny tongue, 
on which is a sticky substance, something 
like glue, to which the small bug sticks the 
moment that small tongue touches it. 

You can never imagine how many bugs 
they eat—those funny little fellows. 

Once upon a time there was a toad who, at 
one meal, ate seventy-seven things called 
Myriapoda (that’s the grown-up word for a 
thousand-legged worm). The brother of that 
toad made his dinner off of sixty-five gypsy 
moth caterpillars—the kind that causes so 
much damage to our trees. And a little sister 
of these two toads ate nearly one hundred 
house-flies at one meal! 

Hoppy-the-Toad and his sisters and his 
cousins and his brothers and his uncles and his 
aunts all work at night, while you are sleeping 
in your bed. And, long before you think of 
getting up in the morning, Hoppy and all his 
relatives are busy in your garden and in your 
orchard, devouring caterpillars, for they do 
not even mind those hairy, creepy, crawling 
things—and they eat ’em alive, as they eat 
all the other insects. 

For Hoppy-the-Toad is a good sport. He 
will not tackle anything that cannot fight 
back. He catches only live things. A cun- 
ning cut-worm may play dead and Hoppy lets 
him alone. But the cut-worm seldom gets a 
chance to do this. He is not nearly so quick 
as are Hoppy’s bright eyes and slender tongue. 

So, boys and girls, remember this:— 

If you want a garden this summer, no mat- 
ter how hard you work, nor how hard the hired 
man works, all that work will be of little value 
without the help of these little Four-legged 
Hired Men, Hoppy-the-Toad, and all his kin. 


FREE COPIES 

A FREE copy of the twenty-page,Richard 

Martin Centennial Be Kind to Animals 
Supplement, issued by the Charleston, S. C.. 
American, April 23, 1922, will be sent to any 
person addressing Henry F. Lewith, P. O. 
Box 595, Charleston, S. C. 
IN the United States today there are 20 per 
cent more horses and nearly twice as many 
mules as there were twenty-five years ago. 
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THE YS OLD OWL 
HOWARD C. CLOYES 


pa the Y’s owl of San Diego, Cal., is a strange owl, 
for contrary to the usual custom of a burrowing, or 
ground owl, he lives in one of the trees in front of the Y. M. 
C. A. Billy has other strange customs; like the tourists, he 
appears in the fall and 
leaves in the spring. 
Naturalists say he is not 
a migratory bird, but 
for nine years Billy has 
been coming to his tree 


leaving in the spring. 
Where he goes and how 
he spends his time in 
his vacation remains a 
mystery. 

Billy’s habits are very 
regular. As a usual 
thing he varies his perch 
in the tree very little, 
seemingly having a lik- 
ing for the one particu- 
lar branch. Every night 
as it is getting dark he 
may be seen to leave 
the tree, invariably head- 
ing straight for Tijuana, 
and like other “night 
owls” is often noted by 
the early morning jani- 
tor coming home at 
daybreak. 

As people come and go out of the building many of them 
stop and look up at Billy, calling “Hello.” He never fails 
to acknowledge the salute by rousing out of his day dreams, 
straightening up his head, and looking down at the person 
as much as to say, “Hello yourself; how are you?” 


THE Y’S OLD OWL 


A TRAGEDY AND A GOOD SAMARITAN, AGED 11 
A letter published in The Kansas City Star 
2510 Benton Blvd. 
Dear Sirs — March 9th, QQ 
This morning as I was going to the store I found.a sparrow, 
it had been shot by some boys, they would not like it if they 
were birds and some boys came along and broke their leg. 
I wish you could stop them because, sometimes a little 
murder of a bird may lead to the murder of a human person. 
I am a big girl of 11. I just could not see it stay there to 
die, so I brought it home. I hope it will get well. 
I remain 
MARGUERITE MENDOZA 


O the kindest deed you can today; 
Smile your sweetest smile, and trust, and pray; 
You may be a Messenger of Light 
Leading some sad heart from out the night; 
God has worked great miracles of grace 
Through the gentle deed—the kindly face.” 


home in the fall and. 


“TWEET” 
E. R. TAYLOR 


NE little bird said, “tweet” ; 
Another little bird said, “‘tweet’’ ; 
So together they flew 
“Tweeting” this wide world through— 
What's the matter with YO U? 
Can’t Y O U “tweet” too? 


NATHAN AND LADDIE 
R.E.S. 


T seems almost incredible that a man would be heartless 
enough to rob a small boy of his pet dog, but such was the 
case when “Laddie,” shown in this picture, was poisoned 
because he chased a neighbor’s chickens from his master’s lot. 
Nathan was only seven years of age when this picture was 
taken. He and Laddie were close companions, and were 
seldom separated except at bedtime. They lived on a high 
hill, and it was the amusement of the neighborhood in winter 
to watch Nathan and Laddie coast down the hill, sitting side 
by side on a large coaster. Even the neighbor who killed 
Laddie knew of the love and devotion between this boy and 
his dog. For days after Laddie died Nathan would neither 
eat nor sleep, spending hours at a time crying about his loss, 
and often being found near the little mound where Laddie 
was buried. 

This little lowa boy has been unfortunate with dogs. After 
moving to another city Nathan became the owner of a high- 
priced, pure-bred collie. ‘‘Nellie’”’ was a most beautiful little 
puppy, but a slight illness necessitated taking her to a veter- 
inarian. Through this man’s carelessness Nellie died and 
there was sadness again in that home. 

Before Nathan’s heart had healed, he was visiting in the 
country and a man gave him a little black pup of no breed at 
all—just plain gad-about stock. 
But “Jimmie,” as he was 
named, soon grew into his mas- 
ter’s affections and despite his 
coarse hair and homely face, 
he was much loved. And Jim- 
mie was not a “dull” pup at all, 
for he was taught many clever 
tricks and broken of some bad 
habits he had learned in his 
puppy home. But again Nathan 
was made sad, for a neighbor 
objected to having Jimmie cross 
his lot, and the dog was pois- 
oned, suffering agony before 
his death. 

Nathan is now without a pet 
dog, and with a very poor opin- 
ion of some men—the ones who 
are heartless toward dumb ani- 
mals and who have no feelings 
for the master of pets. Na- 
than is only eleven years of age, 
and it is hoped he will live some 
day where he can enjoy a pet 
dog in safety and peace. 


HIS FIRST PET 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ASPLENDID EXAMPLE 


France to be Enriched by Educating Poor 
Children to a Higher Standard 

TEPHANE LAUZANNE, one of the 

ablest and most patriotic of modern jour- 
nalists, calls attention to a matter of vital 
interest to his country on a subject hitherto 
ignored or as being outside practical initiative. 
In other words, in the past no one has sug- 
gested any solution to the question, what 
can the nation do to utilize the talent, even 
genius, of the children of poor parents? It 
is well known by teachers that, many boys of 
great intelligence, some of phenomenal abil- 
ity, leave school to work on farms or in fac- 
tories, when they have finished their time in 
the primary schools. 

It seems monstrous that such should vege- 
tate for want of means to continue their 
studies. Parents of such children when 
asked to allow a child to continue his studies 
often reply, “The first thing we hard-working 
peasants have to think of is the means to buy 
food and necessaries; taking away a strong, 
healthy lad is too heavy a loss for the home.” 
The Mayor of Havre, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself in benefiting his city, is a 
man of great resource, and having taken up 
the matter of giving every advantage to poor 
children to acquire a higher education for 
those whom the school teachers declare worthy 
of a higher standard than they could have in 
the primary schools, has formulated a scheme 
to meet the case. To make this possible, the 
Mayor, backed by his council, has voted the 
necessary money. Some will be admitted 
into the medical colleges, others in chemistry 
schools, or to study engineering, or be trained 
for commerce, etc. 

There are, as in other countries, ““Bourses,” 
but the money is practically always given to 
poor aristocrats, or middle class claimants, 
none being available for the working or peas- 
ant classes. 

Not only will the city of Havre vote the 
necessary means for the children of the poor 
classes to attend classes in the Ecole Supe- 
rieur, but will grant the parents an equivalent 
for the loss of their children’s labor. It is 
thus hoped that the nation will not in the 
future lose the incalculable benefit of having 
a Curie, a Rodin, a great scientist, a great 
engineer, etc., found amongst the humbler 
classes whose services would greatly enrich 
the Motherland in prestige and wealth. A 
startling instance of the value of a great 
scientist is quoted. Huxley, in a speech made 
to students, said: “If we could calculate 
(speaking of Pasteur) what this great man had 
saved for his country by banishing diseases 
of animal and insect life, by his patient dis- 
coveries, it would be found that the amount 
thus saved would far surpass the indemnity 
paid to Germany by France following the 
disastrous war of 1870-1871.” 

M. Stéphane Lauzanne insists that the 
possibility of the children of the people rising 
to the greatest positions in the republic is not 
only due to them as citizens of a republic, but 
will greatly benefit the nation. Other large 
cities, it is known, will copy so splendid an 
example. The scheme has awakened great 
interest, and is sure to spread far and wide. 

Epw. Fox Sarnsspury 

Worthing, England. 


When going on your vacation, or returning 
from your summer home, be sure tv provide 
for your cat. Do not abandon it. 


WORD CONTEST GREAT SUCCESS 
Nearly 600 Children Make Lists from the 
Letters, BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


IVE hundred and _ ninety-five lists of 

words, made from the motto, BE Kinp 
TO ANIMALS, were submitted to the American 
Humane Education Society in its prize con- 
test, the conditions of which were announced 
in our March issue. The lists came from 
practically every state in the Union and from 
Canada, and were all from children under 
fifteen years of age. 

The cash prizes have been awarded as fol- 
lows: First, $10, to Ruth Allerton Cushman, 
Sharon, Mass., for 3,022 words; second, 
$7.50, to Edw. Bright Ehle, 280 Peck Street, 
Muskegon, Mich., for 2,869 words; third, 
$5, to Sara Lee Berkman, 69 Pitt Street, 
Charleston, S. C., for 2,812 words; fourth, 
$2.50, to F. Armstrong Spiker, 135 Ocean 
Street, Lynn, Mass., for 2,578 words. The 
ten additional prizes, each a certificate of 
branch membership in the American Humane 
Education Society, including a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals, were awarded 
as follows, each person sending more than 
2,000 words: Vater Phillips, 1210 Oak Grove 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas; Victor Bovee, 
2113 S. Royce Street, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Charlotte Newton, Olathe, Kans.; Lois 
O'Leary, Carson City, Nevada; Arthur 
Stephenson, 4 Winter Place, Melrose, Mass.; 
Eugene Hilty, 401 S. Warren Avenue, Apollo, 
Pa.; Helen Gregory, 915 Cherry Street, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Marian Pettibone, 111 
Ninth Street, Oregon City, Ore.; Sarah A 
Mason, 411 N. Pine Street, Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Helen E. Hugo, 126 Atkins Street, Meriden, 
Conn. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Preventon of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 1 90 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN, 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Associate Annual $5 00 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Ave nue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold-face are of books.) 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June 1921-May, 1922, $1.25 

About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. aniest™ 

Black Beauty (English), cloth 45 cents .. pony 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 PP-» 5 ets. ——. or 5.00 
The Horse ete. 

The Care of Mules 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 

How to Treat a Horse 

Two Horses I Have Known, Mary 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 

mer), post-card 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, ecard (two sides) . . 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 ...small, 50 ets. 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1. 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . . “2 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 
The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


illus 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.. 
Save the Birds, post-card 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and 2 .. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health ~~ Disease. . . $0. - per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to james 30 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. ..  .50 
About Poor Puss 30 


cloth, $1.50 
-paper, 15 ets, 


About Other Animals 
Prince needed Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
150 p 


For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents p 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c... paper, 15 ets. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 

Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London. ..cloth, 75 cts, 

Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over 

The Minor Minor Prophets 

The Horrors of Trapping 

Omaha — on Cruelties of Slaughter, Dr. 


boards, $1.00 
aper, 15 cts. 


10 cts. 


Font, ord from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ...  .50 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’ s Helper in Humane Education, 4 BD-, 10 cts. 


100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants 5 
~ Kind to Animals”’ placards 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Humane Education, Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., cloth, $1. 50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
covers) 55 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell, - per 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals 
Humane Manual for 1922 7) 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach It 5 
Festiv al of Tender Mercies 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley 30 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the Teacher -50 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 
The Coming Education 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each .00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, coma | 5 cts. 

“Band of Mercy”’ pennant 35 ets. 
Band of Mercy Register 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy _ 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy 2.00 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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$0.50 per 100 
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